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is not his own, but chosen for the sake of per-
fection of his narrative. Who exhibits such
happy negligence as our own Addison? Yet
artistic fastidiousness was so notorious in his
instance that the report has got abroad, truly
or not, that he was too late in his issue of an
important state paper from his habit of revi-
sion and reeomposition. Such great authors
were working by a model which was before
the eyes of their intellect, and they were labor-
ing to say what they had to say in such a way
as would most exactly and suitably express it.
It is not wonderful that other authors, whose
style is not simple, should be instances of a
similar literary diligence. Vergil wished his
JBneidto be burned, elaborate as is its composi-
tion, because he felt it needed more labor still,
in order to make it perfect. The historian.
Gibbon, in the last century, is another in-
stance in point. You must not suppose I am
going to recommend his style for imitation,
any more than his principles; but I refer to
him as the example of a writer feeling the task
which lay before him, feeling that he had to
bring out into words for the comprehension
of his readers a great and complicated scene,
and wishing that those words should be ade-
quate to his undertaking. I think he wrote
the first chapter of his History three times
over. It was not that he corrected or improved
the first copy; but he put his first essay, and
then his second, aside; he recast his matter,
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